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Labor Department Celebrates an Anniversary 






On MARCH 4, the Department of Labor was 45 years 
old. The occasion was marked by ceremonies in 
Washington, D. C. and in Regional Offices through- 
out the country. 

The Department of Labor was created by Congress 
in 1913 to “foster, promote, and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States.”’ President 
William Howard Taft signed the enabling legislation 
on his last day in office, and the first Secretary of 
Labor, William B. Wilson, was appointed by President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon was the principal 
speaker at the anniversary meeting. He surprised 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell by presenting to 
him a pin symbolizing his 10 years of Government 
service. 

Secretary Mitchell presented a special citation to 
Walt Kelly, creator of the nationally-known comic 
strip “Pogo,” for his assistance to the Labor Depart- 
ment and his contribution to the Stay-in-School pro- 
gram. he cartoonist donated ‘‘Pogo” to symbolize 
the campaign and his drawings appeared on television, 
in hewspapers and magazines, and on posters. 

Secretary Mitchell presented honor awards for 
Distinguished Service to 6 employees and for Meri- 
torious Service to 17 employees. The presentation of 
ength-o{-service awards completed the ceremonies. 


In a ‘oreword in the anniversary booklet, Secretary 
Mitche!! said: 


Today ‘e United States Department of Labor marks 45 years of 
service t American people. It is good, on occasions like this one, to 
lake stock the past as a guide for the future. Thousands of men and 
omen hh found satisfying, useful, and significant careers with the 
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Department. One could not begin to measure the public benefit which has 
resulted from their work. 


In our ceremonies today, we are paying tribute to some of the workers 
who, in our own time, have made outstanding contributions to the work of 
the Department. It is a temptation to say that these contributions are 
“unusual,” but this is not wholly true. The employees who are honored 
today, whether for distinguished or meritorious service or for length of 
service, are representative of all who have dedicated their energy, talent, 


_ and loyalty to the work of our Department. 


The important thing is this: These workers have established a tradi- 
tion. It ts @ tradition solidly based upon the mandate of the Depart- 
ment—*‘to foster, promote and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States.”’ In the years ahead, I am confident that the Depart- 
ment of Labor will continue to build upon its tradition, and to enlarge its 
service to the people in the spirit of its mandate. 


Problem of School Dropouts Studied 


THousanps of America’s best young minds—poten- 
tial scientists, teachers, and leaders in many fields— 
are foreclosed from college training each year, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Office of Education. 

A number of studies have shown the serious dimen- 
sions of this problem. They show that many students 
in the top of their classes drop out of high school 
before graduation, or do not go on to college after 
graduation. 

One study was made by the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, N. J. under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. It was based upon 
returns of a questionnaire from approximately 60,000 
high school seniors and juniors in 478 representative 
high schools in the spring of 1955. 

‘Higher, education is still losing up to one-half of 
the top 30 percent or so of the Nation’s high school 
seniors,” this report states. ‘‘Each year, apparently, 
between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able secondary 
school graduates with aptitude and interest for college 








IAPES CONVENTION 


The 45th Annual Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Security will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., June 17-20. 

Reservations must be received by the hotel not later than 2 
weeks prior to the opening date of the convention. 
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United States and Territories 


fail to continue their education for financial reasons. 
Another group of similar size and ability lack the 








interest or motivation for college. This is a serious 
waste of intellectual resources which should not be 
overshadowed by the rising tide of college enroll- 
ments.”’ 

A second study, also made in the spring of 1955 by 
the Educational Testing Service under a similar 
grant, concerned the college and career plans of 
10,000 high school seniors in the top 30 percent of 
academic aptitude. 

This report concludes: ““The fact that a very large 
number [four-fifths] of able students without college 
plans would be willing to go to college if given a 
scholarship surely indicates that many students do not 
have college plans simply because they have never 
been able to view college as being a reasonable 
prospect. Given a way to pay their expenses, 
their plans apparently would readily change; given 
the assurance early in their school career that college 
is financially attainable, they might include in their 
courses the science, mathematics, and English needed 
to make it a reality... . 

‘In the salvage of cases such as these, a large-scale 
scholarship program, combined with better counseling 
in the junior and senior high schools, could most 
effectively increase the proportion of able students 
going to college. The existence of such a scholarship 
program would make it possible for high school 
counselors to demonstrate to the ‘No Interest’ student 
that college is, in fact, a real possibility.” 

A nationwide study by the Office of Education 
covering the period 1950-54 indicated that approxi- 
mately 325,000 high school graduates during this 
4-year period, who were in the top 30 percent of their 
classes, did not go on to college. An additional 
315,000, also in the top 30 percent, attended only 
night or other irregular college classes during the 
4-year period. 

The Administration proposes three measures to help 
reduce this waste of the Nation’s intellectual resources: 

Improved testing of student aptitudes and im- 
proved cumulative records so that the _ potential 
abilities of students can be better identified at an 
earlier stage in their education. 

Skilled counseling to encourage talented young 
people to stay in school, to work harder in academic 
courses, and to prepare for college. 

Scholarships as a further incentive for those with 
great potential talent who are now barred from 
college by its costs. 


* * * 


About 1 out of 4 students who enter college drops 
out by the end of the first year. The number of 
students who stop their education the first year is 
about equal to the number who drop out during the 
following 3 years combined. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Nonagricultural.... 
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Handicapped. .......... 
Counseling interviews....... 
Individuals given tests. ..... 
Hanployer visits ..........<.- 


State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 
panes... <. . = ae 
Weeks of unemployment 
claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment ! 
Weeks compensated 2 .% 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 


Benefits paid Lowe ohne 
Funds available as of January 
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Veterans % 


Initial claims 
Weeks of 
claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Benefits paid 
New applications........ , 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 
Placements, handicapped... . 
Counseling interviews...... 


Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal employees 4 


Initial claims, including tran- 
SM ds 2 oS 

Weeks of 
claimed 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment 

Benefits paid 


Number 
or 
amount 


1, 100, 600 


314, 600 
617, 600 


298, 300 
355 


300 
12, 559, 600 


2, 834, 900 
10, 775, 100 
2, 342, 400 


$30. 08 
$307, 333, 900 


$8,433,049,300 


53, 


535; 


$6, 924, 
276, 
138, 

88, 


28, 


25, 300 
213, 000 


48, 100 


$5, 678, 200 


Percer 
change { 


Pre- 
vious 
month 





| Data exclude Territories. 


2 Includes data under UCFE program. 
3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustme! 


Assistance Act of 1952. 


Data include 16,200 initial claims, 


72 


73,400 weeks 


mh hd tr 


+42 
+95 


+99 
4123 


——— 


claimed, 


and 16,000 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/0' 


UCFE benefits. 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 


4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs 
6,100 initial claims, 21,000 weeks claimed, 4,600 insured unemployment 
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Employment Security Faces Up To 
The Current Challenge 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


A 5 THE Federal partner in the employment secu- 

rity system, the Bureau has been working closely 
with the State employment security agencies on pro- 
rams and operational adaptations needed to meet 
he problems of increased unemployment effectively. 

[he important things today are to continue to pay 
unemployment insurance benefits promptly when due 
and at the same time maintain a strong virile employ- 
ment service. 


oO 
=< 
t 


Administrative financing problems this fiscal year 


have been both complicated and serious, particularly 
because of doubt in the early part of the year as to 
whether contingency funds would be available for 
needed temporary staff and for other expenses inci- 
dent to increased claims loads. In December, a solu- 
tion was reached with the Bureau of the Budget, and 
all State agencies were notified in Fiscal Letter No. 
389, dated December 27, 1957, that funds were avail- 
able to meet the costs of increased claims and new 
application workloads. 

With the major financial concern thus alleviated 
and with the claims load continuing to increase, it 
was necessary for both the Bureau and the State agen- 
cies to appraise carefully existing programs and oper- 
ations to determine where and how they should be 
adjusted to meet the needs of the changing economy 
more effectively. This self-appraisal is extremely 
important; it is a continuing responsibility at all levels 
in the program. The result sought is to develop 
“shortcuts” and ‘‘time-saving methods’? wherever 
possible to permit effective processing of greater 
volumes of claimants and applicants, and at the same 
time to maintain a quality operation and_ public 
confidence in the integrity of the program. 

To assist the State agencies, the Bureau issued 
General Administration Letter No. 394 on January 
10, 1958, which outlined a number of operating and 
policy questions with which State agencies were cur- 
rently or probably would be faced, and suggested 
actions which might be applicable in meeting the 
impact of increasing unemployment. Major points 
covered in GAL 394 were: simplification of claims 
procedures, such as self-filing; the realistic applica- 
tion of disqualification policies in a period of increased 
unemployment; the necessity for temporary staffing 
plans for increased claims loads; the importance of 
strencthening employment service-unemployment in- 
sura:.ce coordination; better screening of applicants 
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and improved selection in the order-filling processes; 
the increased importance of employer relations and 
public information; and problems of training, space 
and layout, and equipment. 

Of especial importance has been the steadily in- 
creasing volume of claims in the larger metropolitan 
areas. ‘This has produced distinct and complex prob- 
lems for the employment security agencies in the 
larger States. For this reason, the Bureau invited 
representatives of nine of the larger States to meet 
in Washington in January to discuss the impact and 
special implications of their current claims loads. 
The States represented were Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Texas, and California. ‘The purpose of this 
meeting was to provide an opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of these States to discuss and exchange 
views among themselves and with the Bureau on 
ways and means of dealing most effectively with 
problems arising from current claims loads, particu- 
larly in metropolitan areas. 


Of Interest to All Agencies 


While much of the discussion was related to the 
larger metropolitan areas, the Bureau recognized 
that a number of the topics discussed would be of 
interest to all State agencies. ‘The Interstate Con- 
ference of State Employment Security Agencies was 
represented by its president, William Norwood; John 
Morrison, chairman of the Conference Committee 
on Unemployment Compensation Programs and 
Operations; Richard Brockway, chairman, Employ- 
ment Service Programs and Operations; and Jack 
Weems, chairman, Administrative Grants. A sum- 
mary report of this meeting was sent to all State em- 
ployment security agencies with General Adminis- 
tration Letter No. 399, dated February 19, 1958. 
Meetings of representatives of other State agencies 
on this same general subject have been held or are 
scheduled. 

It was evident that most of the States represented 
at the January meeting were satisfactorily adjusting 
their operations to meet claims conditions. It was 
especially gratifying to note that these States were 
generally able to recruit and use temporary personnel 
for claims operations, thus enabling them to maintain 
their employment services at acceptable operating 








levels. Where interference with employment service 
operations occurred, it was generally not due to the 
transfer of employment service personnel to claims 
work, but rather to the overcrowded facilities in some 
cities caused by the large influx of claimants. This 
situation, while not presenting basic organizational 
problems, has caused difficulties in providing adequate 
temporary space, as well as problems of personnel, 
supervision, and coordination between unemployment 
insurance and employment service functions. 

Very thorough consideration was given by the 
conferees from the larger States to many of the im- 
portant issues facing all of us at this time. As these 
subjects are of the utmost importance, I want to high- 
light the major ones. 

At the outset, we must determine whether we have 
sufficient data on unemployment and whether our 
informational activity is geared to present economic 
conditions. Greater attention must be paid to the 
analysis and presentation of needed information, 
and the volume of informational releases should be 
expanded at national, State, and local levels. At the 
January meeting, it was pointed out that we now have 
an excellent opportunity to obtain better understand- 
ing of the employment security program, as public 
interest is high and many people are using the system 
for the first time. 

It is especially important that there be proper 
interpretation to the public of the contribution made 
by unemployment insurance to sustaining the personal 
income of unemployed workers and the economy of 
the local communities. News releases should be 
(a) current and timely, (6) complete, (c) objective, 
and (d) easily understandable. They should stress 
the importance of the services available to job appli- 
cants and employers at the local offices of the State 
employment services and what job opportunities are 
available. Good public relations at this time is a 
must! 

Need for Sound Financing 


Sound financing for both benefits and administra- 
tion is essential for the situation we are facing. The 
maintenance of a sound benefit fund structure in a 
period of high unemployment was felt by conferees 
at the January meeting to require continuing studies 
of fund solvency by the States, with full actuarial 
studies being made when the need becomes evident. 
In other words, the States should take a ‘‘fresh look” 
at their fund solvency in the light of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Adequate administrative financing, of course, in- 
volves many problems. A presentation given at the 
January meeting of the problems and fiscal processes 
involved this fiscal year was sent to all State em- 
ployment security agencies with General Administra- 
tion Letter No. 397. This material is recommended 
especially to State agency personnel having fiscal and 
budget responsibilities. 

Work registration procedures in local offices, which 
are of importance at all times, now become even 
more important. The conferees at the January meet- 
ing generally expressed the view that a critical review 
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of these processes was necessary. While all State aws 
require work registration of claimants, the type of 
registrations taken under differing circumstances and 
their disposition in local offices are in many cases 
matters of administrative discretion. Sound opera- 
tions under present conditions point to the necessity 
of taking only skeleton registrations in mass and 
temporary layoffs. On the other hand, to meet the 
more exacting requirements of employers under exist- 
ing labor market conditions, careful and complete 
registration and selection should be stressed where 
placement potential exists. 

Of corollary importance is employer relations. The 
feeling we obtained from the January meeting—as 
well as from discussions we have had with other 
States—was that greater, rather than less, stress 
must be placed on employer relations. Because of the 
larger number of applications in our files, the Em. 
ployment Service now has an unusual opportunity to 
demonstrate to employers its ability to obtain and refer 
qualified workers. One State reported good results 
from an organized campaign conducted on a Ccity- 
by-city basis by their best employer relations represent- 
atives. Another State has enlisted the help of repre- 
sentative employérs in publicizing the services of the 
Employment Service. 

We have found that a number of State agencies, 
because of heavy layoffs in larger firms, have increased 
their emphasis on the more important of the minor 
market firms, using increased telephone contacts and 
mail promotion. 


Operating Shortcuts Suggested 


Concurrently with these Employment Service 
actions, most of the nine large States have been 
utilizing various operating shortcuts in unemployment 
insurance. In addition to recognizing the desirability 
of the operating adjustments suggested by the Bureau 
in General Administration Letter No. 394, the discus- 
sions at the large-States meeting brought out the 
desirability of other UI shortcuts. Among suggested 
measures were: Written statements and group motion 
picture presentations for benefit rights interviews; 
arrangements with employers for them to distribute 
claim forms in mass layoffs for employees to complete 
at home; arrangements with employers having punch- 
card installations to use punch cards furnished by the 
State agency for supplying wage and separation data 
to the mutual advantage of both the employer and the 
local office; and the use of stencil address plates in 
mailing wage report requests and other forms t0 
employers. 

Further suggestions made were extended work 
weeks for local offices, staggering of working hour, 
and the extension of itinerant service within city 
boundaries for mass layoffs or for handling large nul 
bers of claimants in specific areas either through the 
use of an employer’s plant, temporary quarters, 0 
mobile units. 

Biweekly claims reporting was also discussed at the 
meeting as one method of reducing local office work 
loads. Several States have adopted this approach. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Youth and the Nation's Jobs... 
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A Cooperative Job... 


Preparing Youth for the World of Wor 


By C, C. TRILLINGHAM * 
President 
American Association of School Administrators 


O MAINTAIN and extend our productivity and 

our standards of living will require the full co- 
operation of management, labor, education, and 
government. This thinking is increasingly recognized 
by those concerned with youth and the Nation’s jobs. 
It was reinforced by the Conference on Education and 
Employment called by Secretary Mitchell in Wash- 
ington last November 12 and 13, where the report was 
made that the Nation’s work force would increase by 
10 million people in the next decade. Nearly half of 
that increase will be from youth now in the elementary 
grades and the early years of high school. 

The dramatic development of atomic energy and its 
application to both war and peace, and the rapid 
acceleration of automation in industry are examples of 
an increasing technology which demand a higher and 
higher level of skill and creativeness on the part of the 
Nation’s workers. According to the best available 
lorecasts, there will be sharp increases during the next 
decade in the demand for professional and technical per- 
sonnel, such as scientists, engineers, teachers, physi- 
cians, and nurses. The same can be said to a slightly 
lesser degree for craftsmen and foremen who will man our 
lactories, build our homes, roads, and buildings; the 
proprietors and managers who wil] plan and direct the 
work of others in our business organizations; and the 
clerical and sales workers needed for the many distribu- 
lion services and the attendant keeping of records 
required by our complex economy. 

A rapidly growing population will also call for an 
appreciable increase in service workers, such as barbers 
and beauty shop operators, hotel employees, police- 
men, and firemen. In contrast, there will be a decline 
in the national demand for unskilled laborers and farm- 
workers. This is bad news indeed for those who drop 
Out of school too early. 

_ The schools thus have a tremendous responsibility 
in helping prepare the workers who will be expected 
'omak, Operate, maintain, and repair the technolog- 
al machinery of production, and to provide the 
necessary goods and services demanded by a rapidly 


— 
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"Dr. / rillingham is Suferintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County. 
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increasing population. To accomplish this task will 
require the best possible guidance, education, and 
training the schools can provide and the best coopera- 
tive employer service that industry, education, and 
Government can offer the Nation’s workers. 

Ideally, an effective school program of counseling and 
guidance should help boys and girls learn about the 
various broad fields of occupations; the requirements 
and opportunities of the major occupational groups; 
and their own aptitudes, capabilities, and limitations. 
It is assumed that adequate counseling and guidance 
from both home and school would assist youngsters in 
getting into the school courses appropriate to their 
abilities and ambitions. 

A good educational program develops boys and 
girls as individuals and thereby allows for the differ- 
ences in youngsters. ‘Those who drop out of school 
early are apt to have missed both counseling and train- 
ing and pose a real problem to entering productive 
employment. 

At the November conference, it was reported that 
about one-half, or 211,000, of the seniors in the Na- 
tion’s high school class of 1956 entering the labor mar- 
ket who had made no definite vocational plans re- 
ceived some counseling and testing service through 
1,800 local employment offices. This is a greatly 
needed service, as these are usually the youngsters who 
don’t go to college but who seek immediate employ- 
ment. 

A review of the many services for training and em- 
ployment reveal that youth from rural areas, minority 
groups, and school dropouts are apt to receive services 
that are inadequate. These special groups point up 
areas where the Employment Service might be studied 
and materially strengthened. 

Youth in small towns and rural areas often do not have 
easy access to the Employment Service office. Farm 
youth usually must leave the farms to get employ- 
ment. However, the program of vocational agricul- 
ture has lessened this problem some and has helped 
those who seek work elsewhere. 

The continued consolidation and reorganization of 
school districts should bring greater carriculum op- 
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Dr. C. C. Trillingham delivers the principal address at the dedication of a new high school. 


portunities to rural youth. Also, there is a trend 
toward more and better counseling service and greater 
use of audiovisual aids, and similar advantages 
through the service programs of intermediate or 
county school offices. Educational television should 
continue to be explored as one means of better serving 
rural youth—as well as others. 

In some States, junior colleges and adult education 
programs have given opportunities for extending 
training and retraining. These programs seem des- 
tined to spread throughout the country because of the 
pressure of increasing enrollments beyond the high 
school. 

As to service for minority youth, there is a feeling that 
some are denied entrance into the apprenticeship 
program because of racial restrictions. Negroes do 
not seem to be getting their fair share of such oppor- 
tunities. ‘This situation exists in other work areas as 
well. ‘This problem needs some cooperative explora- 
tion on the part of all agencies concerned. 

There is a belief that dropouts from school are often 
not too well served by regular Employment Service 
programs. It has been suggested that employment 
oflices might more often seek information from schools 
when such youngsters show up to get jobs. Someone 
has suggested that it would be a real service if the De- 
partment of Labor could develop a pamphlet dealing 
with job opportunities for dropouts. 

The apprenticeship program should be reexamined 


by a committee to try to work out solutions to some of 


the existine difficulties. 
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Some union-management 


agreements might be more realistic in the light of 
today’s employment trends. The limitations on num- 
bers of apprentices trained should be reviewed. Some 
programs seem to be designed for younger people than 
are now served. Pay for apprentices is also a real 
problem. 

Apprenticeship tends to be concentrated in the s0- 
called aristocratic trades. In an attempt to make the 
program tough and “‘respectable,’’ some training 
periods may be too long. Many boys won’t spend 5 o! 
6 years to become a tool- or die-maker. Many cannot 
see why they should spend 4 years as a journeyman 
painter or printer. These problems should be re- 
viewed cooperatively with the hope of bringing re- 
quirements into line with today’s conditions. 

Secretary Mitchell asked the question “‘Is a guidance 
program really necessary?”? and brought forth some 
significant comments from those attending the 
conference. 

Sound guidance and counseling usually undergird 
good general education and the development of good 
work habits. Some say that guidance is a lifelong 
process and therefore cannot be completed at any 
given time. One way to raise the level of counseling 
would be to select more carefully for counseling work 
the kind of persons genuinely interested in young 
people. 

Many teachers constantly give personal and infor- 
mal guidance. Some simplified occupational! informa 
tion for the use of such teachers would be helpful 
If such information were available earlier, some 0! 
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the nonachievers’”? would be less apt to ciose the 
do. on their own opportunities. This also implies 
the .eed to motivate boys and girls to greater effort. 

\ore information regarding families of occupations 
would help. Families of jobs might be related to the 
stu’y of workers’ traits. Occupational descriptions 
should include more “lowdown” on the realities of 
what one might be getting into. All of this means 
that teachers need guidance, too. 

It was suggested that schools can improve their 
counseling programs with reference to service in the 
Armed Forces. Young people need guidance in 
developing a sense of responsibility and obligation 
about serving in the Armed Forces. Schools can help 


bulletins on occupational information are indispen- 
sable to good school programs of counseling, training, 
and placement. 

The Employment Service provides a much-needed 
service for thousands of individual citizens—both 
youth and adults—and helps to keep the Nation’s 
work force at an even level. The maintenance of 
labor standards, the ‘Stay in School” campaign, the 
concern for the welfare of women in the work force, 
the promotion of training programs in industry and 
schools, the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, the 
constant concern for high quality of apprenticeship 
training program, and the Jos GuImDE FOR YOUNG 
Workers are only some of the worthwhile services the 


Department offers ‘“‘to foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

All of us—labor, management, Government, and 
education—have thus been challenged to improve the 
quality of our services toward the end that the 
Nation’s manpower needs may be met and that each 
individual may find his ‘‘place in the sun.” 


selection of the particular service are all important. 
The school representatives at the conference became 
appreciative of the tremendous array of services 
provided by the Department of Labor, but too few. 
school people know about these services. ‘The numer- 
ous research studies giving forecasts and trends of 
employment demands and opportunities, and the 


en 
=) 
insure that military service is a vital part of a youth’s 
life and education rather than a period of time taken 
out of his life. His attitude, purpose, and proper 
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Executive Secretary 


This statement suggests the profound role of coun- 
selors in schools, public employment offices, and other 
organizations in helping youth to relate their finest po- 
tentialities to the Nation’s jobs. The fact is that all 
youth have potentialities, and that what is needed now 
is help in discovering those potentialities and in stimu- 
lating youth to succeed in the training required for a 
generally upgraded job pattern. And, this statement 
shows that freedom to choose one’s job and career de- 
pends considerably upon receiving the assistance with 
which sound decisions can be made. Since profes- 
sional counselors hold the most significant role in help- 
ing youth enter the Nation’s jobs, the nature of that 


HIS Nation faces a subtle and powerful challenge. 

lts subtlety is hazed by the natural desire to im- 
prove an educational situation quickly and to respond 
to necessities with a momentary solution. Its power 
rests in the deep concern of Americans to retain their 
strength in a world that needs that strength. 

But the challenge is present. It is not as direct as ap- 
pears on the surface, but it is going to affect the 
Nation’s youth in their career plans and development. 
his much of the challenge that affects youth in their 
luture careers has been stated by the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association in this way: 

neration has been called upon to make a decision that will 
lestinies of many future generations. At the heart of this 
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cr s one of the Nation’s basic freedoms—-freedom of choice. responsibility should be investigated. 
{ gooc y a tragic shortage of scientists and technologists, we are . 


felong mpted to solve the manpower problem by channeling outstand- 


Responsibility of Counselors 


1t anv hool and college students into scientific and technical careers. 
yseling ‘he danger of tampering with freedom of choice. If the top 


potentiality of this Nation were to be forced into a single, 
eer pattern, generations of youth would lose the privilege of 
young rye ing their life careers—a privilege cherished by youth through- 

Ml ory of this Nation. Such a course of action might not solve 
' the problem, for a lack of educated talent persists in all areas 
onal life. The solutior, therefore, must be viewed from a 
iSpective, and we must aim toward utilizing every available 
ly then will the demand for scientists and technologists be 
with the demand for educated talent in all fields. 


Three basic conditions will affect the place of youth 
in the Nation’s jobs: 

1. The dependence of the Nation, within a few 
years, on the productivity of a relatively «smaller 
work force. 

2. The requirement for higher training to fill the 
Nation’s job needs. 
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3. The superficial but strong pressures to enter 
certain types of work, regardless of their suitability 
for the individual. 

These conditions indicate the strategic position of 
competent counselors today. The blunt truth is 
that any consideration of youth today and the jobs 
they enter results in a sorry picture unless competent 
counselors are in it. 


A Grave Responsibility 


This Nation is faced with a long-term condition in 
which the educated resources of all of the working 
force will have to be put to use. The failure to help 
youth to know their possibilities and train them would 
be both a profound disservice to individuals and a 
moral disloyalty to the Nation’s needs. The responsi- 
bility of the counselor is, therefore, a grave one: It is 
quite clear from the many pronouncements on the 
subject and from the concept of much of the legislation 
on education before Congress that the development of 
youth through education and into the most productive 
careers depends in great measure upon the professional 
counseling function. This is a great responsibility. 
Let us examine it. 

First, the counselor is responsible for helping youth 
understand their potentialities, interests, and values. 
The use of tests and other items of information about 
the individual can be of great help. In these times 
particularly, however, the counselor is often in the 
position of a deterring agent. It is easy to take a 
few test scores or a few other isolated items of infor- 
mation and let them act as the guidance for youth. 
It does not work out that way. The paths of many 
careers have been broken by the ready use of a few 
items of information without handling them in a 
constructive way. The constructive way for a coun- 
selor to utilize data is to help the youth to under- 
stand their meaning as partial descriptions of him- 
self. Such data are helpful to the youth insofar as 
he can relate them to himself in understanding his 
potentialities, interests, and values. A good counselor 
does not substitute items of information for counseling. 

Second, the counselor has responsibility for keeping 
youth from panicking about careers. ‘The heavy 
dropout from colleges of engineering when young 
people have entered them in large numbers without 
any good counsel about the appropriateness of 
engineering is a case in illustration. 

Today there is a natural inclination to train for 
anything that bears the label of scientist, or the first 
or second cousin of the scientist. It is not easy for a 
young man to look at himself calmly when the pres- 
sure appears to be so present. ‘The best thought in 
scientific circles, however, encourages young men to 
enter scientific and technical work only if suited for it. 

The responsibility of the counselor remains, then, 
as it has in the past. He must help youth to enter 
jobs and plan careers suitable for themselves and the 
Nation, regardless of what appears on the surface to 
be ‘‘the big thing” at the moment. 
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Third, the counselor has responsibility for assuring 
an understanding of the complex, swiftly chanving, 
and highly demanding job scene. This is the age in 
which basic skills that can be shifted from one specific 
job to another are at a premium. This trend appar- 
ently will accelerate. It is certain to. When there 
is a job condition that requires progressively more 
training for more jobs and that is driven by a con- 
stantly expanding frontier of research, flexibility on 
the part of youth is important. That flexibility can- 
not live very well unless youth have a fair knowledge 
of the unusual job scene today. 

Fourth, the counselor has_ responsibility for 
helping to stimulate youth to develop their potential- 
ities and to relate them to the opportunities in our 
society. This responsibility emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the professional counselor. No one else is 
likely to assume this responsibility. In fact, no one 
else can. The counselor is in the peculiar position 
of being the principal person who works with youth 
on career plans and job placement. Motivation for 
utilizing one’s potentialities is bound closely with 
training and jobs. 

It has been found that knowledge of one’s direc- 
tions is a strong motivating force in itself. ‘Therefore 
the counselor who is assisting youth to plan their 
directions is in a position to help stimulate youth. 

Motivation is surely complex. For any individual 
it involves both internal and external factors. The 
counselor is likely to find some minor—or sometimes 
major—emotional blocks that hinder motivation. 
But even this suggests the significance of the com- 
petent counselor. 

This fourth responsibility of the counselor is surely 
the most important. Without motivation of youth, 
it is indeed impossible for the counselor to achieve 
his mission. Motivating youth toward assuming 
their roles in the Nation’s job market is a major 
responsibility of counselors. 


The Critical Situation in Counseling 


This Nation has become so accustomed to shortages 
in scientific and technical personnel, that it is easy 
to overlook the basic element in helping youth to fill 
all manner of critical-shortage jobs, namely the 
counselor. Here is one professional field in which 
more than twice as many personnel are needed. 

Some openings for school counselors have been on 
the books for 2 years. Some schools have had to put 
untrained persons into counseling work. Other parts 
of our national life have reported similar conditions. 
In any occupation in which shortages exist, one 1s 
likely to find inadequately trained persons. ‘This has 
happened in professional counseling. The shortage 
is critical. 

When dependence is placed upon a single group of 
persons to help the Nation achieve great ends, it 
especially unfortunate that the group is so relatively 
small. Aid, however, may be on the way. The 
importance of professional counseling has bee? 
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ret ized and steps are now being outlined in legis- 


lat. - proposals to relieve the shortage. These pro- 
poss also recognize the significance of professional 
tra, ing for counselors. 


one who is working as a counselor must have 


sui. ble training. It is impossible to perform the 
pl ssional work outlined in this article without it. 
Counselors affect the lives of youth through the 
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By EVELYN MURRAY 
Consultant on Services to Youth 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Y' )UTH_ Services Demonstration Projects were 
undertaken in four cities—Charleston, W. Va.; 
Canton, Ohio; New Albany, Ind.; and Topeka, 
Kans.—in August 1956.! It was recognized at the 
time the projects were initiated that the Employment 
Service offices in many cities in the United States were 
already giving a full range of services for youth. The 
objective in the demonstration program was to have a 
number of selected offices follow certain procedures 
and practices considered to be desirable in serving 
youth and to measure and focus attention on the prog- 
ress that might be made when this was done. Another 
purpose was to reevaluate the policies, tools, and pro- 
cedures being recommended by the Bureau in its 
youth program. 

A survey is now under way in each of the four cities 
to obtain from those young persons served their reac- 
tions to the help which they received from the local 
office. Through a mail questionnaire, information 
will be obtained on when and how young people make 
vocational decisions, placement results related to voca- 
tional plans developed through counseling, further 
plans for higher education or vocational training, job 
satisfaction and adjustment, and the need for further 
aid. 

While the survey results are not yet available, there 
are a number of indications that the demonstration 
projects have added to the effectiveness and stature of 
the Employment Service’s youth program in each of 
the four cities. Among the outstanding achievements 
are: 

1. An increase in the number of placements of grad- 
ates oi 1957 over those of 1956 in all of the four 
offices \avolved, despite a decline in job opportunities. 
ore detailed description of why and how these Projects were 
u ee article entitled ‘‘ Youth Services Demonstration Projects,” 
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Nation’s jobs. Counselors, therefore, have a great 
obligation to prepare properly for their work. With- 
out that professional training, they can scarcely meet 
the heavy responsibilities placed upon them. This 
Nation—yes, the Nation’s youth—are depending 
upon a small group of people, the counselors. If the 
counselors fail, youth, the Nation, and jobs will 
have been severely handicapped. 


Demonstration Centers 
Lead to Better Service 


(Three of the four cities are now rated as areas of 
surplus labor supply.) 

2. Placement of a greater number of dropouts and 
the prevention of dropouts from school (particularly 
in Canton and New Albany). 

3. Improved quality of employment counseling; 
more second counseling interviews were given. 

4. Discovery and encouragement of college-level 
students who had not planned to go to college. 

5. Improved relationships between schools and the 
Employment Service engendering a sense of partner- 
ship and mutual responsibility for the vocational 
development of youth. 

6. Coverage of additional schools. 

7. More participation in “Career Days” and other 
group guidance activities. 

8. Greater service to the ‘‘slow learner” (Canton). 

9. Greater awareness of the place of the Employment 
Service in the community. 

These improvements and achievements have been 
accomplished by better planning and organizing, more 
careful scheduling, more careful screening for service, 
greater ‘use of the Interest Check List and Personal 
Information Questionnaire, greater reliance on school 
records and school personnel recommendations, more 
coordinated job placement activities, more individual 


job development, more joint school-ES publicity, and 


more followup activities. 

In addition, several techniques have been introduced 
on a statewide basis. ‘There has been an extension to 
other offices of procedures used in the demonstration 
project, particularly in West Virginia; refinement and 
use of the Occupational Planning Worksheet, particu- 
larly in Indiana; and increased emphasis on service 
for dropouts. 

Among the needs still to be met are (a) more place- 
ment service for students seeking part-time and sum- 
mer jobs, and (+) better counseling and placement 
service for young people dropping out of high school. 
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Jerry L. Dame, Madison employer relations 
representative, discusses qualifications of 
high school seniors with Miss Helen 
Esser, personnel assistant, Farmers Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., a firm which 
hires many graduates for clerical work. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM— 
a Steppingstone to Jobs 


By MAX J. HAYS, Supervisor, Counseling Section 
and STANLEY R. SPENCER, Assistant Supervisor, Counseling Section 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


EVER before has there been such urgency in the 

search for talent to meet the Nation’s skilled man- 
power needs. It is widely recognized that the public 
employment service, with its cooperative ES-school 
program, is contributing significantly to the solution 
of this problem.. Each year, through this program, 
thousands of high school seniors are being assisted in 
choosing vocations which utilize their highest abilities 
and which, as a result, help to meet the demand in the 
shortage occupations. Last year more than 44 per- 
cent of all Wisconsin high school seniors received the 
assistance of the Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice, either for career planning or for job placement in 
vocations previously chosen. 

Public employment offices realize that the thousands 
of young men and women graduating from our high 
schools each year constitute the most readily placeable 
group of job applicants available. They have found 
from experience, however, that graduates from schools 
in or near urban centers can be placed more easily 
than those from rural areas. Consequently, if only a 
portion of the schools in a district can be included in 
the program, WSES offices tend to select the nearest 
schools for service. 

The schools, too, display an eagerness to take ad- 
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vantage of the assistance available through this pro- 
gram. For a large number of schools which have no 
guidance facilities, the ES-school program provides 
the only vocational planning assistance available. 
But many larger schools with excellent guidance 
facilities also request ES assistance to supplement 
their own programs. 

With few exceptions the formalized ES-school co- 
operative program in Wisconsin follows closely the 
suggested procedures outlined by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Emphasis is given to careful 
planning and scheduling to insure maximum results 
from the staff time expended. Senior classes are 
rigidly screened to exclude those who have plans fot 
further education or who for other reasons will not re- 
quire our assistance in finding a job after graduation. 

Testing with the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY 
is followed by counseling interviews in which all avail- 
able information about the counselee, including te! 
results, interests, school records, and work experience 
is related to job requirements. As much informatio 
as possible about occupations, industries, and em 
ployment trends is woven into the interviews to pr 
vide the counselee with the best possible basis for his 
choice of a career. 
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Senior students examine poster and leaflet 
display on the school counselor’s bulletin 
board. 


Career planning assistance given these applicants 
is recognized as having great value in itself. The 
WSES, however, stresses the importance of job place- 
ment as the most desirable result of its counseling serv- 
ice. Accordingly, a great deal of effort is devoted to 
locating suitable job opportunities for them. A job 
is considered suitable only if it is in accord with the 
vocational plan of the applicant. There would be 
little reason for career planning if this were not true. 

The placement phase of the school program is com- 


| plicated by the fact that all of the graduates become 


available for work at approximately the same time. 
Unless an effective job development campaign is 
undertaken over a considerable period prior to gradu- 
ation, there is small probability that a sufficient num- 
ver of job openings will be available at graduation 
time. Consequently, job development plans are 
started early. 

Every possible source of assistance is enlisted. Direct 
mail bulletins are used freely. TV-radio and news- 
paper stories and announcements bombard the com- 
munity throughout the spring and summer. Civic 
groups often sponsor community job campaigns. 
Che qualifications of selected applicants are personally 


F presented to employers by representatives of the Em- 


ployment Service. 

The general planning for these placement efforts 
originates with the State administrative office, and 
‘supplemented by many techniques developed by the 
local WSES offices. One office, in a direct mail bul- 
tin to employers, presented the exact figures on the 
annual cost of education per student in the local city 
and suevested that the only way to profit from this 


‘ivestment is to hire local graduates. If these gradu- 
‘les are foreed to seek employment elsewhere, some 
other ¢ nmunity profits from the investment. 

Locat-d in a rural community, the Rhinelander 
WSES office. through the cooperation of their County 
April 1958 





Community Council, waged a job campaign for local 
youth so vigorously and with such success that the 
project was described in articles in several national 


magazines. Another office in a rural area conducted 
a special recruitment day for well-known firms from 
several large cities. High school seniors who had 
been carefully selected and tested were invited to 
appear at the WSES office for employer interviews. 
As a result, many seniors were hired to begin work 
after graduation. 

One technique to secure leads on job opportunities 
which is widely used in Wisconsin is a “Job Survey 
Card.” This card, enclosed with a letter to em- 
ployers, asks the employer to indicate anticipated 
vacancies in various fields of work. When these cards 
are returned, the offices follow up to secure specific 
job orders. 

Job opportunities in rural areas are usually some- 
what limited and it is often necessary for youth to 
seek employment in the urban centers. Since the 
26 district offices of the State actually constitute an 
integrated system of Employment Services, it should 
be possible for an applicant to secure the assistance of 
any or all of these offices in his search for a job. 

All WSES offices are urged to provide the same care 
and effort in behalf of youth from other areas as for 
local applicants. Statements of their vocational plans 
are provided to youth who are counseled, and they 
are instructed to present these statements to the ES 
office in any city in which they are seeking work. 
This aids the office to make job referrals in line with 
the applicant’s vocational goal. 

Migration of graduates to urban centers has in- 
creased over the past few years. Complete informa- 
tion is not available on the number of high school 
graduates who seek and obtain employment beyond 
the boundaries of their home districts. However, 
some WSES offices maintain a record of graduates 
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from outside their areas. From these records it is 
known that at least 1,555 graduates of the class of 1957 
requested assistance of offices in districts other than 
their own, and at least 589, or 38 percent, of them 
were placed. This constitutes a substantially better 
placement record than was achieved for the class as a 
whole. Of the 18,236 who registered with the 
WSES, 4,744, or 26 percent, were placed in jobs. 

A major problem faced by local offices is that of 
keeping in contact with the youth after he graduates 
and becomes available for work. The only contacts 
which the young graduate has had with Employment 
Service personnel were very likely at the school 
several months before graduation. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that he so often fails to keep the Em- 
ployment Service informed of his availability, particu- 
larly if he lives a considerable distance away. Al- 
though WSES counselors emphasize the agency they 
represent whenever they talk to students, it is probable 
that by the end of the school year this information has 
become rather vague in the mind of the student. 

A number of devices have been used in Wisconsin 
to insure that graduates will call at the ES office. 
Posters are placed on school bulletin boards. Letters 
of congratulation are sent at graduation time. Re- 
minders are printed in the school paper and in the 
local community newspaper. School guidance coun- 
selors and principals also give last-minute reminders. 
Letters and cards are mailed to graduates late in 
the summer to seek out those not yet placed as well 


as those who did not plan to work until after heir 
summer vacations. We have been able, through 
these measures, to maintain contact with a large pro. 
portion of the graduating class until they no longer 
need our assistance. 

In this discussion we have emphasized the impor. 
tance of the job placement of youth served in connec. 
tion with the school program. Not only should we lo. 
cate a job for the young graduate, but it should be a 
job related to the career plan which he has chosen 
with our assistance. Having thus stressed the impor. 
tance of job placement for the youth we serve, we 
should not ignore the other benefits which accrue to 
him as a byproduct of our counseling program. Per. 
haps these benefits can best be summarized by quoting 
from the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion’s ‘A Statement of Policy Concerning the Nation's 
Human Resources Problems.’”’ The statement em- 
phasizes as one of the Nation’s basic freedoms- 
freedom of choice. It suggests that persons can grow 
to the height of their potentialities when: 

They know their potentialities, interests, and values. 

They have the opportunity to develop them through 
education. . 

They know about the complex, rapidly changing 
career picture. . 

They are motivated to develop their potentialities 
and to relate them to the opportunities in our society. 

The ES-school counseling program makes a sub- 
stantial contribution in achieving these objectives. 


FSES Materials Aid School Counselors 


By MARY RICE and G. L. CLINEBELL 
Guidance Counselors, Northeast High School 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


NORTHEAST High School of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in its fourth year, has had quite a problem 
getting the occupational information asked for 
by its students. We have written for all available 
free and inexpensive materials. We collected leaflets 
from various sources pertaining to occupations and 
asked civic organizations to help us. The Florida 
State Employment Service helped more than any 
other group. Any time we did not have the answer 
to a student’s question, we could always seek and get 
information from them. In the spring of 1957, we 
found many of the answers to our problems in “‘Your 
Place in the Florida Sun,” a job guide for young 
workers, published by the Florida State Employment 
Service. 

In order to make our students more conscious of 
the world of work and to get them to think about 
their future employment, the senior social studies 
classes developed a unit on occupations. Students 
were given the Kuder Preference Test to help in 
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making a choice of an occupation. After the student 
had chosen a job, he wrote a paper about the re- 
quirements, working conditions, wages, hours, ap- 
proximate number of positions available in_ the 
community and State, length wf time in apprentice- 
ship (if any), and advantages or disadvantages 0 
the job. 

Following the tests, the time was appropriate for 
the use of the guidance services. We, as counselors, 
must know or be able to find the answers to questions 
concerning current occupational trends and probable 
future prospects. The nature of the job is importanl 
to a person interested in the field. He might pose 
such questions as: Does it involve physical strait, 
eye strain, nervous strain? Does the work requifé 
sitting, standing, or moving about? How monotonous 
is the work? Students were interested in the voca- 
tional training required for a position, practical 
experience necessary, and the physical and personal 
requirements. These and many more question 
were asked. 
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; members learned the significant part that 
\ticeship training programs are playing in the 
mal training of youth. Students discovered 
lowing facts: High school graduation or the 
lent is generally preferred; vocational courses 
y apprecticeable fields are helpful; mechanical 
ide is required for some trades; basic arithmetic 
juired for most. Workers must be accurate, 
patient, and able to follow complex instructions. 
Manual and finger dexterity are usually necessary. 
Journeymen are paid high wages and supervisory or 
managerial positions are frequently filled by ap- 
prentice-trained workers. 

High school graduates are recognized as the best 
source for apprentices. Some of the professions make 
cadet training available. 

[he Florida State Employment Service cooperated 
with us by furnishing 30 copies of “Your Place in the 
Florida Sun.” These books were used in the senior 
social studies classes and have been left there for use 
again this year. Our diversified cooperative training 
and distributive education classes also have copies of 
this book. The books are used as reference through- 
out the year. 

The Florida State Employment Service also gave 
us pamphlets entitled “You and Your Job,” ‘The 
Road to the Right Job,” and others. This year we 
are receiving pamphlets of the Florida Job Informa- 


eta 


Cover sheet for Florida’s very complete booklet on the kinds 
of jobs for young workers found in Florida, their location, 
their requirements, and other pertinent information. 
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FLORIDA 
JOB INFORMATION 


REGISTERED- 
PRACTICAL 
NURSE 


FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


November 1957 











One of the series of Job Afomaie pamphlets prepared by the 


tion series: “Television Service-Repairmen,” ‘‘Me- 
chanical Draftsmen,’ “Stenographers and Secre- 
taries,” etc. We feel that these pamphlets will be a 
great help to us in counseling students, and we are 
glad to know that additional! ones will be available in 
the future. 

“Your Place in the Florida Sun,” a job guide for 
young workers, is a useful teaching resource in the 
secondary school. Although it may be used as a 
general resource for high school students, it probably 
should be presented first at the ninth- or tenth-grade 
level. With these materials at hand at the beginning 
of his high school career, the young student may 
become aware of certain job requirements early 
enough to consider them as he chooses courses for his 
high school program. In addition, he may be made 
aware of the importance of certain elements of subject 
matter related to occupations early enough to make 
use of this information in his studies. 

Many students consider a part-time job, or partici- 
pating in an organized work-study program. Much 
of the material in “Your Place in the Florida Sun” 
may be helpful to individuals in choosing and getting 
part-time jobs and in evaluating work experience 
related to Jong-term occupational objectives. 
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Students at Northeast High School, St. Petersburg, during a 
practice session on the peg board, one of the apparatus 


tests of the GATB. 


Suggested uses of this publication are: (a) In 
“Occupations” units as a reference and as a guide, 
(b) as reference material in actual counseling situa- 
tions, and (c) as optional reference material to refresh 
memories for seniors in general social studies courses. 

Some of the kinds of information which may be 
found most useful are: 

1. Kinds of jobs generally found in Florida. 

2. How to locate information about jobs. 

3. How to get a job in Florida. 

4. The values in counseling—where counseling may 
be obtained. 

5. Apprentice programs leading to occupations for 
skilled workers. 

6. Brief surveys of jobs, with entry qualifications. 

Semiprofessional and professional occupations. 

8. Information about Florida colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It has been our desire, since our school opened, to 
arouse interest in a “‘life’s work.’’ We want to get 
our students to thinking early about the fact that soon 
they will need to be able to earn a living. At what 
occupation would they prefer to earn a living? This 
year, the ninth grade was returned to the junior high 
schools. 
work similar to the one used in senior social studies 
in the ninth-grade civic classes. They, too, had to 
get information about jobs but not on as large a scale 
as the senior classes. This year the junior high schools 
are planning the same type of unit on occupations. 
In fact, they have already given the Kuder Preference 
Tests. 

We realize that many of these people change their 
minds, but it still creates a consciousness of the fact 
that a job should be looked into and decided upon 
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During previous years, we had a unit of 


rather than taking the job first and then finding jut 
about it while working. 

Our occupational files are set up according to he 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. All teachers, as well 
as students, are urged to use these files. We have 
students working in the guidance offices who file the 
bulletins, leaflets, or pamphlets. We have three 
sections of shelves, with seven shelves available in each 
section, where brochures, leaflets, and other literature 
are displayed. Much of the material for restocking 
our shelves is furnished by the Florida State Em. 
ployment Service. While the students are waiting 
for a conference they may look at these leaflets and 
keep them if they wish. 

THE OccuPpaTIONAL OuTLook HANDBOOK—1957 
EpiTIon, is another of our sources of material. Many 
times students want to know specific things concerning 
a job, such as: Are there health hazards? Is the work 
safe? Are there compensation provisions? Does the 
work offer security and permanence? Is the work 
seasonal? Are there opportunities for advancement? 
What provisions are made for vacations? The answers 
to these questions and others are found in the Occv- 
PATIONAL OuTLOOK HanpBook .and “Your Place in 
the Florida Sun.’ If there are any questions for 
which we cannot find the answers, we contact the 
Florida State Employment Service and their per- 
sonnel are always very cooperative and courteous in 
giving needed assistance. 

With the assistance of our teachers, we have created 
a desire to learn about the various occupations and 
through the Florida State Employment Service, books, 
pamphlets, brochures, and other literature, we have 
been able to answer some of the questions asked. We 
appreciate the help and advice given by the Employ- 
ment Service and we feel that all schools could benefit 
by enlisting the aid of such an organization. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


This information is contained in a 177-page re- 
port, “Retention and Withdrawal of College Stu- 
dents,’ recently completed by the U. S. Office oi 
Education. It covers the college careers of more 
than 12,000 students who initially enrolled in 1950. 

Some of those who drop out of college at one time 
or another later re-enter. Altogether, about 6 oul 
of 10 who enter college graduate, 4 of them from the 
institutions in which they first enrolled. 

The report shows that more than one-fifth 0! 
those who drop out of college permanently were 10 
the top 20 percent of their high school graduating 
class. Less than a third of the 1.2 million high 
school graduates in 1950 became full-time college 
students that fall. Among those graduating in the 
upper half of their class, only about 50 percent 
went to college. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Gover? 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at © 
cents each. 
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SUMMER JOBS FOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


By ALBIN T. BENANDER 


State Supervisor of Special Services 


Iowa Employment Security Commission 


‘HE youth employment program has found wide- 

spread acceptance in many communities in Iowa 
since its beginning in Lowa City 5 years ago. Authori- 
ties have said that there has been a sharp drop in 
summertime juvenile delinquency in Iowa City, which 
has also been the experience of other towns where such 
programs have been carried out. 

This article is based on experience in Mason City, 
but is typical of the summer youth programs con- 
ducted elsewhere in the State. 

The program was sponsored by the Mason City 


various service organizations and correspondence was 
carried on with social and religious groups of the city 
in order to gain as much backing as possible. 

In this city of about 30,000 people, more than 700 
youth filed applications for summertime employment. 
Visits were made to the Mason City High School, two 
parochial high schools, and the ninth grades at Roose- 
veltand Monroe Junior High Schools. During May, 
students from 14 through 17 years of age were told of 
the opportunities for summertime employment and 
were given application forms which later were proc- 
essed by the Iowa State Employment Service. 

Mayor George E. Mendon issued a proclamation 
designating May 4 through 11 as Youth Employment 
Week. He urged the citizens to take every oppor- 
tunity for the employment of youth so that they might 
learn further of the material fruits of their labor, thus 
giving benefit to themselves and to the community. 

Residential canvasses were carried out by the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and units of the Jaycees in an 
eflort to line up part-time jobs in residential areas. 


David Hirsch, lowa SES interviewer, 
gives instruction to three members 
of the Mason City High School 
junior class on signing application 
blanks for summer employment. 


Visits were paid to. 


This canvass was aimed primarily at arranging for 
such jobs as lawn-mowing, babysitting, light house- 
keeping, and other odd jobs around homes. The Em- 
ployment Service conducted a canvass of downtown 
business establishments and the industrial areas in a 
drive for full-time employment for young people 
desiring or needing such employment. 

The value of such a program is primarily to acquaint 
youth with the responsibility of working for someone. 
It is a means by which they can gain experience in (a) 
getting along with people, (+) getting to and from 
work, and (c) earning money. Ina few cases, a youth 
employed during the summer continues to work part- 
time for the same employer during the school year. 

Three years ago a training program for youth in- 
terested in learning about entry jobs was tried as an 
experiment. Training was offered to high school 
youth in the following types of jobs: Caddying, general 
clerical work, auto service station attendant, delivery 
and errand boys, hotel work, busboys, bellhops, por- 
ters, babysitters, general housework, food products— 
retail, carhops, soda dispenser, etc., bakery work, yard 
work, lawns, waitress and restaurant work, theater 
work, general farmwork, detasseling, vegetable har- 
vesting, retail sales work, stock boys, mechanics (all 
trades), and warehousemen. 

Most training sessions were held at the Mason City 
High School. Certificates were issued to those at- 
tending classes and were presented at the Iowa State 
Employment Service. The students who attend classes 
were considered first for placement in jobs. ‘The train- 
ing class gave youth an opportunity to meet employers 





and learn what was expected of them. Each youth 
could attend any or all classes he wished. 

This happened to be a rather poor summer for part- 
time and full-time jobs for youth and from a placement 
standpoint, the experiment was not as successful as it 
might have been. However, we feel that the idea is 
good and that it may be utilized to good advantage 
elsewhere. 

The Mason City High School has a rather extensive 
vocational on-the-job training program; many of the 
entry training jobs are under this program. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the trainees remain on the job for 
full-time employment after graduation. Some of the 
occupations approved for training in trades and in- 
dustry cooperative training are auto mechanic, meat- 
cutter, sheetmetal worker, auto parts man, baker, 
printer, dry cleaner, carpenter, shoe repairman, body 
and fender man, appliance repairman, plumber, type- 
writer repairman, farm machinery repairman, electric 
motor repairman, and machinist. 

Vocational agriculture is a 4-year course and covers 
all the major farm topics applicable to lowa farming. 
Fach student who takes vocational agriculture also has 
a supervised farming program, which is usually called 
a project, on his own farm. This enables the student 


to carry through the “‘doing”’ stage some of the things 
he has learned in class. 

Distributive education cooperative training is pri- 
marily concerned with entry jobs of stockroom work 
or behind-the-counter sales work. These jobs may 
lead to more responsible positions after years of train- 
ing and experience. 

The office cooperative training program gives the 
student an opportunity to get started in the business 
world. Offices in the community serve as training 
stations. This is also done for those students taking 
secretarial training. 

Special training programs have been set up for 
nurses and dental assistants. All of these programs 
are based on cooperation of the employer, school, and 
student. The Iowa State Employment Service has 
given some assistance to the school through the use of 
Employment Service tests as a method of screening 
students. A fine relationship between the school and 
the Employment Service has existed for many years. 

A single program for youth is insufficient because it 
is only through the efforts of many organizations that 
the needs of youth can be met. The public employ- 
ment service can and must play a major role in assist- 
ing youth to solve their employment problems. 


Occupational Information Resources 


for Counseling 


By CARROL F. GATES 


Counselor, Eugene Local Office 


Oregon State Employment Service 


ECENTLY, while I was visiting a local high 
school to administer the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY to seniors planning to enter the labor market 
next June, one of the monitoring teachers asked me this 
question: “I know these tests help our students to 
understand their aptitudes for success in certain fields 
of work. But how will you be able to help them de- 
cide on an appropriate occupation and then get into 
that field of work?” Realizing that the question could 
not be completely answered in the time available, I 
explained that many factors besides the GATB results 
must be considered in helping a new labor market 
entrant arrive at his occupational goal and plan. One 
of these factors, I said, was the local demand for new 
workers in the fields in which new entrants ‘have 
qualifications and interests. 

This conversation caused me to think anaw about 
the importance of complete and current lbeor market 
information to the youth counselor in local employ- 
ment offices. 
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Next June, many of the youth tested and registered 
in the high school program will come to our office to 
follow up on their work applications and to receive 
additional counseling. ‘This should involve a full re- 
view of the applicant’s qualifications, aptitudes, and 
interests in his chosen field of work and also a re- 
analysis of all available pertinent labor market infor- 
mation. 

Most occupational counselors realize the importance 
of adequate occupational information, but I wonder if 
we realize the many sources of such information 
within reach in a typical local office. 

To be certain that all the occupational informatie” 
available will be at hand when needed, I prepared an 
inventory of materials in the counseling library, reap- 
praised them, and set them aside. By making proper 
use of them, I hope that the occupational counseling ! 
do will result in better classification of the young 
workers, their earlier placement, use of their highest 
skills, more employee satisfaction, and the best possible 
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Carrol F. Gates, Eugene local office counselor, discusses neta ae with members of the senior class at Willamette 
igh School. 


matching of applicants’ potential to the labor demand 
in the area. 

This inventory may help other counselors in assem- 
bling occupational information. 


Prepared in the Local Office 


Each local office is required to prepare an opera- 
tional report, Form ES-608. It reports, by number and 
month, employment and labor turnover for all major 
market employers in the local area. This information, 
listed for individual firms and industrial groups, can 
help the local office counselor estimate relative changes 
in local employment opportunities. 

Periodic review by the counselor of locally placed 
clearance orders will show local demand occupations for 
which no qualified labor supply is available. Where 
such occupations are listed repeatedly, opportunity 
may exist for young workers to qualify by further 
schooling or on-the-job training. 

Area occupational indies or skill surveys of specific local 
communities and the occupational composition of their 
labor forces have been completed in many cities in the 
Nation, including Astoria, Medford, and Bend, Oreg. 
Suc! reports enable the counselor to obtain accurate 
inlor mation concerning relative opportunities for new 
wor.crs based upon local current and future needs 
Wit'n the occupation, the number employed in the 
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occupation, the turnover rate, and the number pres- 
ently qualified and available. 

In the Eugene area, such a study was made recently 
through the cooperative effort of the local school dis- 
trict and the Oregon Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. The results of this vocational survey indicate 
need for a planned expansion of our local vocational 
training facilities to meet community needs for such 
occupations as skilled craftsmen, mechanics, and cleri- 
cal workers. It presents an excellent comparison 
between the occupational intentions of our high school 
seniors and the indicated future need in such occupa- 
tions. Some fields of work are oversupplied; some 
are undersupplied. Similar studies of local area oc- 
cupational needs should enable counselors to advise 
youth more precisely of their prospects of obtaining 
employment in their chosen field. 

Local office labor market letters are prepared in Oregon 
each month by local office managers and are sent to 
local major market employers and to each other em- 
ployment security office in the State. Each letter in- 
cludes a summary of the local employment picture 
and, by industry, significant labor market changes 
and the local outlook for jobs. Having the current 
labor market picture enables the counselor to evaluate 
the seasonal variation in local employment. 
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State Materials 


Monthly Labor Market Letters are statistical reports 
regarding employment in the State and are prepared 
by and issued from the State office. The data are 
classified according to industry and include quantta- 
tive changes from the preceding month and the same 
month last year. 

State statistical bulletins are statistical reports regarding 
the amount of unemployment in the State as evidenced 
by unemployment insurance claims at local offices. 
These data are classified according to industry and city 
and include past trends and future projections. When 
used in conjunction with the Monthly Labor Market 
Letters, they enable the counselor to determine rela- 
tive. work opportunities and the seasonality of the 
various industries. 

State news releases report changes in labor surpluses or 
shortages on a statewide basis. The monthly publica- 
tion, THE LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
gives the national picture important in these times of 
worker mobility. 

State monthly apprenticeship reports show, by local office 
and local area, vacancies which result from comple- 
tion or cancellation of apprenticeship agreements. 
The report, which classifies the information by name 
of employer and occupation, is helpful in indicating a 
need for apprenticeship applicants. Our office has 
helped guide would-be apprentices into these vacan- 
cies. 

State central clearance orders indicate to the counselor 
that an occupation is in short supply and that better- 
than-average opportunity may exist for young persons 
selecting it as their occupational goal. 


From the National Office 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Parts I, 11, IV, 
with Supplement 7, is the employment office “‘bible.”’ 
It is the standard source of job descriptions and is used 
by employment interviewers and counselors in classi- 
fying workers. 

The Occupational Guide Series describes facts of im- 
portance about each occupation in greater detail 
than in the DOT to help an entry applicant make a 
wise occupationa] choice. Over 400 of these indi- 
vidual job description cards make up the USES set. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook (1957 edition), 
and its quarterly supplements, published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, are general reference materials 
which present current occupational information in a 
handy, compact form. The handbook gives infor- 
mation and employment trends for 
occupations. 

The Job Guide for Young Workers (1956-57 edition) 
is a factual introduction for the young applicant to 
the world of work. It tells many ways to learn of 
job opportunities and recommends using the counsel- 
ing services of the local employment security office to 
obtain Jocal occupational information. Employment 
prospects, job qualifications, duties, and advancement 
opportunities are listed for nearly 100 occupations. 
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hundreds of 





The occupations covered are those for which | gh 
school graduates are usually able to qualify. Most 
high schools have this guide. 

Estimates of Worker Trait. Requirements for 4,000 7 5s, 
1957, indicates the. degree, or level, of 11 qualities 
thought essentia] for success in over 4,000 occupations 
listed and described in the DOT. In addition to the 
aptitudes covered in the GATB, two additional 
factors—eye-hand-foot coordination and color per- 
ception—are included. Each aptitude significani to 
an occupation is classified into one of five levels, 
The estimated requirements can be of great help to 
any counselor, although not as valid as GATB norms, 
when the latter are applicable. 


* * * 


We believe that if local counselors would utilize all 
or most of the above sources of labor market informa- 
tion, the job of helping a young applicant to arrive 
at a suitable occupational goal can be accomplished 
with greater ease and with a greater feeling of a job 
well done. Of even greater importance, will be the 
feeling of doing a professional job..in helping our 
Nation to more effectively utilize the skills, abilities, 
and aptitudes of the young workers entering our evet- 
changing and expanding economy. 


EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY FACES CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Another real need evidenced from our discussions 
with State agencies is for a careful appraisal of the 
claims determination process, particularly the admin- 
istration of availability requirements. In the current 
situation, flexibility, to the extent the law permits, is 
necessary in administering the ‘‘actively seeking work” 
test; the use of practical judgment and consideration of 
labor market conditions are essential. The same is 
true regarding the suitability of work provisions. 

We are facing a very important test of employment 
security at this time. Public interest is focused on our 
program—on both unemployment insurance and the 
employment service. To meet this challenge—and I 
know we will—we must administer the program 
efficiently under difficult circumstances. We must 
pay claims on time to large numbers of people. We 
must administer our eligibility requirements on a basis 
that is reasonable under present labor market condi- 
tions. At the same time, we must insure the integrity 
of the program through increased emphasis on avoid- 
ing overpayments and detecting fraud. We must run 
an effective employment service that fills available job 
openings with well-qualified applicants. 

To accomplish these results is not easy. Their 
successful accomplishment will, however, be necessary 
to gain increased public acceptance of the importance 
of the employment security program to the well-being 
of our Nation and our communities. The program 
can be much better after the current downturn is over 
if our work is well done during this period. 
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Job Development for Graduates 
Needs Total Staff Cooperation 


N August 1956, the Charleston local office was 

chosen as one of four in the Nation to participate 
in the Bureau’s Youth Demonstration Project. 

Charleston, the State capital, is the central city in 
a metropolitan area of a quarter of a million people. 
It serves as a focal point for a large chemical industry 


bituminous coal. Even during World War. II, there 
were large labor surpluses in this area. With the 
tremendous mechanization of coal mining in the past 
decade, labor surpluses have continued in spite of 
much out-migration. In recent years, unemployment 
has ranged from 6 percent to as high as 13 percent. 

Our professional and clerical division has always 
had a strong placement program with all segments of 
industry. However, the chemical companies and 
other large industrial plants rarely call upon the 
Employment Service for production workers. The 
coal mines, faced with declining payrolls and large 
call-back lists, usually limit Employment Service 
recruitment to office workers and hard-to-find skills. 

The local office, although large by our standards, 
averages only 23 employees. Two counselors, three 
placement interviewers, two employer relations rep- 
resentatives and the manager and his assistant made 
up the team that, with guidance and assistance from 


High school students at Welch, 

. Va., performing one of 

the finger dexterity tests of 
the GATB. 
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and for the world’s largest producers of high quality. 


By CHESTER A. CAWLEY 
Manager, Charleston Local Office 
West Virginia Department of Employment Security 


the State office, would carry the load of a greatly 
increased service-to-youth program. 

The loca] office was already providing some special 
services for youth. However, with the exception 
of four smaller outlying high schools, where complete 
counseling and placement service had been installed, 
the bulk of our efforts had been directed to commercial 
course graduates, the only group of young people 
readily placeable in the area. As a result of the 
agreement to participate in the demonstration project, 
we initiated a full youth program with the partici- 
pation ‘of 13 high schools which in the aggregate 
would have 2,155 graduating seniors. To realize 
fully the tremendous impact of this agreement, one 
must compare this figure with 290 graduates, the 
total senior population of the schools served the 
previous year. 

Of particular significance was the fact that staff 
acceptance extended across the board and was not 
confined to the counselors. Without such acceptance, 
no part of the youth program could be carried out 
successfully and this wholesale cooperation is doubly 
important in the placement phase of the program. 

To translate this staff acceptance into effective job 
development action takes very careful planning. The 
plans must be comprehensive, and above all they must 
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be made early enough to be carried through by gradu- 
ation. Since it was during the planning stage that we 
particularly needed and welcomed assistance, we 
believe that the details of our plans may be as helpful 
to other offices. 

In December 1956, the State office called a meeting 
of local office placement interviewers, employer rela- 
tions representatives, and management personnel to 
draw up these plans. A rough timetable of job 
development activities extending from January to 
early June resulted. The agreed-upon schedule 
called for a series of employer visits, starting in Jan- 
uary, to all major market and larger minor market 
employers to promote acceptance of these applicants 
as a group. 

Specifically, at each establishment the visitor would 
try to determine the placement potential, to inform 
the employer of the wealth of occupational informa- 
tion we would have about our applicants, and to 
stimulate his interest in the skills to be expected from 
these young workers. Needless to say, the ERR would 
never neglect an opportunity for individual job 
development, but the major part of this activity would 
come later. Followup visits and telephone calls for 
that purpose were scheduled for April and May. 
Interviews for selection and referral to employers were 
planned for May and early June, or earlier on em- 
ployers’ requests. 

To provide guidance for new ERR’s, a question- 
naire was devised covering the type of employer 
information we needed to determine placement 
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8-inch card used in the Charleston local office to help in the placement of young applicants. 


potential for young workers. Securing information 
for the questionnaire was not considered an end in 
itself, but was merely a tool to enable us to discuss 
placement of young applicants with an employer in 
terms of his individual needs rather than in general- 
ities. Such things as the employer’s methods of 
recruitment, selection, assignment, and eventual lines 
of promotion for entry workers were covered. 

Having served its purpose, the questionnaire has 
since been discarded. We do suggest, at least at the 
beginning of the program, some similar guide to help 
ERR’s plan what they are going to say to employers. 
We think even an experienced ERR would welcome 
such a checklist. 

Out next major problem was how to make it pos- 
sible for the new ERR’s and the placement inter- 
viewers to get an overall picture of the applicants 
they had to sell. In early January, the State office 
called together a working committee of local office 
staff members to take stock of the qualifications 
represented by the applications received up to that 
time. 

The conclusion reached in that conference was that 
the information as recorded on the application and 
school record form was too plentiful, too det ailed, and 
too technical to get the attention of prospective em 
ployers. Later on, yes—the employer would want to 
know all this, and more too, when he considered hiring 
an individual applicant. But now, at the time of the 
initial contact, we need a different kind of catalog 0! 
our products—shorter, livelier, and more interesting. 
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Te final outcome was that all the other participants 
in the conference joined the counselors and State office 
stafl in preparing for each applicant a summary of 
qualifications most likely to stimulate employer in- 
terest. Once the backlog of applications had been 
summarized, the counselors assumed the continuing 
responsibility for preparing these summaries, which we 
call ‘thumbnail sketches.”” ‘The sketches were organ- 
ized according to three-digit Part IV codes and bound 
in looseleaf booklets for use by employer relations and 
placement personnel. 

The thumbnail sketch booklets are being replaced 
this year by 5 x 8 cards for durability and ease in han- 
dling. Counselors will prepare the sketches in coop- 
eration with the student-applicant during the final 
school interview. ‘The sketches will then be reviewed 
and revised by a working group of State staff members 
and local office counselors, ERR’s, and placement 
interviewers. 


We credit the joint preparation of these thumbnail _ 


sketches with a large share of the acceptance and 
understanding the youth program enjoys in our office. 
We consider this a most effective training device for 
both the counselors and placement and employer rela- 
tions personnel. ‘The first group learns to record 
counseling information more concisely and in a more 
orderly form. ‘The second group learns to interpret 
and present effectively the qualifications of counseled 
applicants. 


Employer Visits Begun in January 


With the planning and training groundwork laid, 
the employer relations representatives began their first 
series of visits in January and completed them in 
March. This campaign reached 131 employers, who 
in the aggregate account for one-half of the employ- 
ment in the area. Seventy-nine employers indicated 
interest of varying degree in the graduates and the 
program as a whole. Industrial groups showing the 
greatest interest were public utilities, wholesale and 
retail trade, service, and food and kindred manu- 
facturing. Those showing less interest were contract 
construction, chemical manufacturing, manufacture 
of durable goods, and financial institutions. Some of 
the reasons for the lack of interest as expressed by the 
latter groups were union hiring, special training re- 
quirements, minimum age restrictions, and very low 
turnover. Seventy-eight of the firms preferred high 
school graduates for entry jobs, and 10 specified 
additional training beyond that level. Only 35 
irms used preemployment tests. 

Although 86 of the firms claimed to have training 
programs, 64 of these were strictly on-the-job arrange- 
ments, with only 11 apprenticeship contracts and 11 
other formal training programs. This kind of infor- 
mation enabled the ERR’s to draw up a practical plan 
of acon for each employer and eventually for the 
progr. m as a whole. The ERR’s, in cooperation 
with -he manager and placement staff, completed 
their slans for followup with individual employers 
at fre ent intervals while the visits were still in prog- 
‘ess, \s soon as all visits were completed, a total 
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Representative high school graduates, Elnor Price (third from 
right) and Mitchell Sheets (far right) meet with Charleston 
civic leaders in connection with the job development program 
for youth. Others, left to right: Jack E. Stillman and C. E. 
Ruby, Jaycees; James D. Terry, United Gas Fuel Co.; and 
J. Don Jones, Lions Club. 


plan of action for placement of 1957 graduates was 
prepared. Simple tickler files by employer and cross- 
index cards by occupational groups were used to con- 
trol followup contacts. 

All placement interviewers were alerted to the im- 
portance of considering graduates in filling regular 
orders. Beginning in April, one placement inter- 
viewer was given full-time responsibility for individual 
job development for this group. Job promotion let- 
ters were mailed to several hundred employers, 
starting in April and continuing through August. 
Many promotional telephone calls were made during 
that period. 

Although not given any direct responsibility for 
placement and job development for graduates, the 
counselors constantly conferred with placement and 
employer relations personnel in planning these activi- 
ties. They were always consulted if a proposed re- 
ferral did not seem to be in line with a counselee’s 
goal and vocational plan. 

Frequent staff clinics were held to select the best 
qualified young applicants to refer or to decide what 
employer or industry should be solicited for an open- 
ing. These clinics were attended by placement, job 
development, employer relations, and counseling per- 
sonnel. The exchange of information and ideas made 
possible suitable employment for many difficult cases 
who could not have otherwise been placed. 

The placement interviewer for professional and 
clerical occupations gave a series of lectures on groom- 
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ing, appearance, manner, and telephone technique to 
the graduating seniors in the commercial classes of the 
participating high schools. 

We also arranged for a considerable amount of news- 
paper publicity, emphasizing the continuous or “year- 
round” efforts being made to place these new entrants 
to the labor market. Radio and television were also 
used to publicize the program. One station ran spot 
announcements outlining qualifications of individual 
applicants. These announcements were broadcast 
several times each day, 5 days a week, for several weeks 
during May. A 15-minute television sketch written 
by a placement interviewer was used by a local station. 
Role playing by high school seniors illustrated good 
and bad approaches to an employer interview. 

The Charleston Junior Chamber of Commerce gave 
its full support to the program, organizing a speaker's 
committee to appear before local civic groups to 
explain the economic advantages of hiring local high 
school graduates in our own community. Young men 
and women jobseekers have appeared at these meet- 
ings, and some of them were hired on the spot by club 
members. The Jaycee program is off to an even 
earlier start this year, with the first of these meetings 
planned during February before the local Lions Club. 
Four of last June’s graduates, still unemployed, were to 
be presented to the group. 

Of the 1,415 graduates registered last year, 114 
had been placed by the end of October, the reporting 
cutoff date when 1956-57 seniors are no longer 
counted as “‘graduates.”” Quantitatively speaking, the 


figure is far from impressive. However, compared 
with a total of 17 placements for the previous year, we 
think we have made considerable progress, and we are 
convinced we will make still more, even in this labor- 
surplus area. 

We think, too, that not even the job development 
phase of the youth program can be adequately evalu- 
ated solely on the basis of office placements. We 
know through followup contacts that many graduates 
got their own jobs as a direct result of the guidance 
and labor market information we furnished them, 

Moreover, we have not stopped our efforts for last 
year’s graduates who have not found jobs. The 
counselors continue to send followup letters to appli- 
cants in both the active and inactive files. The replies 
are carefully analyzed to plan further service needed 
and to evaluate past service. Frequent conferences 
between the counselor and placement personnel 
about these replies have pinpointed existing deficien- 
cies, and have given us help in planning improve- 
ments. 

In addition to our own self-evaluation, we have 
arranged for a graduate student at West Virginia 
University to evaluate our work and to suggest im- 
provements. 

There is a definite need of and desire for this 
program on the part of the community, even in an area 
of labor surplus. Employers want to fit the young 
people whose education they have subsidized into the 


job that will best help the individual, the employer, 


and the community. 


“All America City” Promotes Jobs for Youth 


By JULIAN J. ROMERO, Chief of Special Services 
GUY E. COOLEY, Interviewer, Albuquerque Local Office 
and T. M. SCHUSTER, Chief of Placement 


New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


N EVERY city there are hundreds of youth who 

look for summer employment. Some seek a little 
spending money and others are looking for training 
and experience to help them prepare for the world 
of work. For many years, Albuquerque youth, like 
others, pounded the sidewalks and knocked on doors 
looking for jobs. 

Early in 1952, leadership of the Bernalillo County 
Community Council became aware of the many 
problems resulting from idle youth. They appointed 
a steering committee to study existing student place- 
ment facilities with the idea of establishing a youth 
employment service to which all school youth 14 years 
of age or older could go for job placement assistance 
whenever it was needed—during summer vacations, 
after school, or in the evenings. 

After numerous brainstorming 


sessions, officials 
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of the Albuquerque public schools, the New Mexico 
State Employment Service, and several member or- 
ganizations of the Community Council entered into 
a cooperative agreement which resulted in joint 
sponsorship of a youth placement project. The 
Employment Service, under this agreement, under- 
took to house the files, handle all placement work, 
and provide personnel and office space for the new 
service. The public schools agreed to supervise 
training and provide guidance and followup counsel- 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., was one of the 11 cities in the United 
States awarded the title “All America City” by LOOK maga- 
zine in January 1958. Albuquerque’s Youth Employmenl 
Service was among the organizations featured in the nomina- 
tion. 
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ing. The Bernalillo County Community Council 
provided volunteers from member organizations to 
make employer visits, develop promotion and pub- 
licity materials, and to take any other job the Youth 


Employment Service Advisory Board, composed of 


representatives of the three organizations, might 
request. 

Objectives of the new YES for summer jobs, es- 
tablished at its inauguration in the spring of 1953 
and unchanged to this date, are: 

|. To make work experience more readily available 
to bovs and girls who want or need it. 

2. To teach future jobholders the fundamentals in 
an employee-employer relationship and the meaning 
of job responsibility. 

}. To expand work opportunities and afford ex- 
perience in as many different fields as possible. 

lo provide a central referral organization to 
make employment assistance, job guidance, and vo- 
cational counseling available to all school youth. 

5. To publicize and promote the desirability of 
work experience for youth in actual job situations. 

6. To assist students who must work during the 
school term in order to continue their education or 
to help with family finances. 

’. To give meaning and motivation to classroom 
Carmine, 

From the beginning, there was unanimous agree- 
ment members of the Advisory Board that only a 
‘ew school-age boys and girls had immediately salable 
‘kills which could be used in selection and referral 
lo jo The public schools, with the help of volun- 
‘cers, have given training courses for babysitters, 
helpers, yard boys, waitresses, busboys, sales 
secretaries, and service station attendants. 
‘cial courses are short and intensive and are 
given at the end of the school year or some- 
iring the summer months. Six hundred and 
ys and girls have attended these courses since 
re begun in 1954. 
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Wilson Willits, Albuquerque High 
School counselor, discusses em- 
ployment problems with a high 
school student. 


During the early spring of 1953, especially selected 
volunteers from various organizations made personal 
contact with more than 2,500 employing establish- 
ments in Albuquerque to encourage the use of school- 
age youth in summer jobs. 


New Program Gets Wide Publicity 


In addition, a volunteer publicity committee made 
extensive use of the newspapers, radio and TV stations 
to acquaint employers with the new program. A 
number of the committee members appeared per- 
sonally on radio and TV programs. This volunteer 
help from civic and service organizations was im- 
portant to the early success of the YES program. 
The interest of many community organizations in the 
work lent immediate city-wide support, and resulted 
in many job openings which might not otherwise have 
been available to youth. The Youth Employment 
Service in Albuquerque has never had nor sought a 
budget of its own; its accomplishments are entirely 
the result of contributed services and facilities. 

Also with the help of volunteers, more than 1,700 
applications for work were taken by the New Mexico 
State Employment Service the first year. A registra- 
tion date was set in each junior and senior high 
school and group-monitored registrations on Form 
ES-—511 provided the basic information about students 
so that they could be placed in the kinds of jobs they 
wanted or could perform. More than 500 place- 
ments were made during the first year, and every year 
since that time this number has been exceeded by 
20 percent or more. 

To the extent possible, Employment Service selec- 
tion of school youth for job openings is made on the 
same basis as for adults, except that lack of training 
and work experience require that emphasis be placed 
on interests, physical ability, and other nonper- 
formance factors. 

Youthful applicants are encouraged to discuss the 
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One of the forms developed by the New Mexico agency for registration of youth. This side is completed by the applicants. 


conditions of their employment with employers before 
accepting a job. One of the purposes of YES is to 
give young people experience in making an employ- 
ment contract and adhering to it. 

It was inevitable that a few of the youthful workers 
referred to jobs would run into difficulties with their 
employers. A telephone followup call to the em- 
ployer is made by a YES volunteer within a week after 
each placement is made to determine what problems, 
if any, were encountered. In al] cases where difh- 
culties are reported, a school counselor is assigned to 
discuss the problem with the youth and, if necessary, 


with the employer to determine the real causes. 
Since 1954, such guidance followup service has been 
provided to 185 young workers who appeared to have 
an adjustment problem on their first jobs. 

After 5 years of experience, the Albuquerque Youth 
Employment Service Advisory Board is convinced that 
its future expansion is dependent on carefully planned 
promotion, more and more thorough training courses, 
and a continuation of the followup and guidance serv- 
ices which the Service has provided in the past. 

Early in 1957, an Albuquerque YES Handbook was 
published jointly by the Employment Service, the 
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pul’ c schools, and cooperating organizations. It 
is uscd as an orientation guide and procedural manual 
for .ew volunteers and for new personnel assigned to 
the YES program by the NMSES and the public 
schools. Work on a training film, “Getting and 
Kecping a Job,” based on a scenario prepared by 
volunteers was begun in 1957. It is being produced 
by the public schools and will be completed in time for 
use in YES training courses this spring. The film is 
intended to point out ‘‘do’s and don’ts”’ to youthful 
applicants for work and jobholders. 


All school-age youth who want the help of the 
Youth Employment Service must secure a signed 
statement from a parent or guardian permitting them 
to seek and accept employment through the Employ- 
ment Service. A new Form ES-511 was developed 
last year and will be used exclusively this spring. 

Since 1954, two other communities in New Mex- 
ico—Santa Fe and Gallup—have taken initial steps in 
the formation of a similar youth placement program. 


Southern College Students Help 
in Minnesota Pea Harvest 


N EARLY January, for the past 2 years, the 
Minnesota agency has written a letter of inquiry 
to several States where young men currently enrolled 
in colleges were a potential source of workers for the 


pea harvest. All the States which received such a 
letter were ready to do business. When the National 
Farm Labor Conference convened in February, the 
farm placement representative from Minnesota met 


with the farm placement representatives from the 
supply States and together they worked out recruit- 
ment plans. 

he interviewers in the supply States were not too 
well acquainted with the kind of work that would be 
offered these students and the work would be new to 
the students. Therefore, Minnesota prepared ‘“‘fact 
sheets” explaining the work involved, living condi- 
tions, food arrangements, wages, transportation, etc. 


The minimum age for workers was 19 years but some 
exceptions were allowed. 

In most cases, local offices in the supply States 
contacted the colleges through the Dean of Men or 
some other administrative official. 

Shortly before the school term ended, a representa- 
tive of the Minnesota employers visited the various 
interested colleges and explained in detail how trans- 


portation was to be handled. This part of the project 
worked out very smoothly. In 1957, some 269 
students from 10 different colleges in Georgia, Missis- 
‘ipp!, Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma were hired 
by Minnesota employers. 

An attempt was made to keep students from the 
‘ame college in one group. Unless conditions of 
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By IRVING ANDERSON 
Farm Placement Supervisor 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


employment made it necessary to separate the boys, 
they were housed and fed together and given work 
assignments on the same viner stations. 

The canning company which hired most of these 
southern students paid a regular rate of $1.07 an 
hour for an established norm. In addition the com- 
pany has an incentive plan. If a crew pitches 20 
percent more pea vines than the norm, the crew is 
paid 20 percent more than the regular rate, or $1.28 
per hour. Unfortunately for the crews recruited in 
1957, the green pea harvest was very erratic. Weather 
prevented a steady flow of vines to the pea viner sta- 
tions so that very few crews profited by the higher 
hourly rate. 

The students arrived for work about the middle of 


June. Those who stayed for the pea pack only left 


for home the latter part of July. Those who stayed 
on for the corn pack remained in the State until the 
middle of September. 

The transportation cost to the employer was 
slightly less than $40 per worker. Students earned 
from $142 to $320 in the pea pack. Of the three 
groups of youth who stayed for both the pea and corn 
packs, one group earned an average of $739 per 
student for the season. The other two groups aver- 
aged $570 and $532, respectively, for both packs. 

Much of the success or failure of a crew depends on 
the attitude of the students toward the work and on 
the kind of supervision provided on the job. The 
youth of today do not grow up with a pitchfork in 
their hands as children of the pioneers did. The 
knack of using a pitchfork has to be taught, and, 
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Mississippi college students pitching pea vines onto conveyors 
of pea-shelling machines at a viner station. 


unless youth are given good instruction, they may 
easily get discouraged because pitching peas is hard 
work even when they know how to do it. 


| Ou . to Colle e 


One of our largest employers in Minnesota thinks 
so well of the program that he plans to negotiate for 
about 250 college students from the Southern States 
for this coming season. 

The following table indicates the ‘‘stick-to-itive- 
ness’ of the student workers. 


Viner Labor Analysis 
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1 Quite a number of this crew were under the minimum recommended 
age of 19 years. 

2 This crew was not composed of college students. Since there were a 
few individuals in the group who were not actually enrolled in college, 
the actual number of southern college students employed was 269 
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By JEAN LANDEAU, Employment Manager 
and RUTH FLORENZ, Senior Employment Interviewer 
New York City Professional Office 


New York State Employment Service 


about to become the recent 

college graduate—has hardly been the ‘‘forgotten 
man’ (or woman) in recent years. While still 
on the campus, he has been the concern of many 
people as he has begun to think about the job. He 
has been beset by placement officers, professors, 
guidance counselors, friends, and relatives. And 
finally, he has been the object of attention of the horde 
of company recruiters swarming the campus in the 
spring, armed with company literature, who hope 


HE college senior 


to lure, to captivate, and to hire the next group of 


engineers and “organization men” (rarely women). 

Many students have been getting jobs before gradu- 
ation, the engineers and scientists even before their 
senior year. ‘Top classmen have needed only to de- 
cide on the firm they think they would like best. 
Many women, if it’s teaching or merchandising or 
nursing they want, have had little or no problem with 
jobs. The increasing complexity of our industrial 
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society has placed a premium on special skills toda) 
The *‘generalist’’—the student who has not specialized 
in a subject which is of immediate use vocationally. 
whose job goals are not yet clearly defined, and for 
whom there is no on-campus recruiting activity 

still needs help in finding a job. 

The Professional Office of the New York State 
Employment Service in New York City has long been 
engaged in serving the recent college graduate. 
In the early days, it was primarily a problem 0 
counseling and finding professional trainee jobs for 
a relatively smaller group of graduates. Then came 
World War II and Korea, followed by veterans with 
their special problems. A steady growth in defense 
needs since then has resulted in a demand for more 
and more engineers. But there were and are graduates 
who want and need direction in choosing their v0 
cational goals and their first job. 

In 1929, when the counseling program for junio 
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in te NYSES began, the older group of 21 to 25 
year olds, including college graduates, was served 
by rgular staff in all offices. In 1936, a special unit 
was created in the Professional Office to serve recent 
college graduates. The increase in demand for this 
service and the increase in applicants resulted in 
the steady growth of this unit. The emphasis was 
on counseling, and the unit worked closely with the 
order-holding placement units of the Professional 
Office. Graduates were placed in beginning jobs as 
junior artists, copy boys, draftsmen, laboratory as- 
sistants, and business trainees. 

By 1945, the increase in activity in the counsel- 
ing unit, as well as in the whole office, led to certain 
operating problems inherent in such a functionalized 
After considerable discussion, it was decided 
to integrate the counseling unit with the placement 
units, and this type of organization has continued 
until the present day, with increasing emphasis on 
the quality of counseling and placement service for 
this group. 


setup. 


Now Served by Regular Units 


Beginning professional workers, including recent col- 
lege graduates, college dropouts, and graduates of pro- 
fessional and technical schools, are now served in the 
regular placement units in the Professional Office. 
Because each interviewer specializes in a group of re- 
lated occupations and develops a fund of knowledge 
and special techniques, the most effective counseling is 
done by this specialist. It is important for the inter- 
viewer to know the whole field in order to discuss ways 
of getting started in it, opportunities for advancement, 
qualifications needed, training required, salaries, and 
supply and demand in the field. 

Job development for a beginning professional worker 
is most successful when done on an individual basis. 


Only the specialist with a good working knowledge of 


the structure and needs of various firms in his field can 
do this well. When to this specialized knowledge is 
added an ability to evaluate training, interest, and 
motivation of the student, the best kind of service 
results. 

Students of textile design, for example, are seen by 
an interviewer who not only can exercise a highly criti- 
cal art sense in order to evaluate samples, but is thor- 
oughly familiar with the many and varied employers 
inthe area. The interviewer specializing in the place- 
ment of psychologists can describe the various special- 
izations in the field of psychology, such as clinical, in- 
dustrial, educational, etc., and direct the student’s job 
searc!) and/or further study in a constructive way. The 
acco\inting student is seen by a specialist so thoroughly 
familiar with the accounting field that he can usually 
readi'y refer him to the kind of firm which offers the 
best opportunity. In addition, a counselor is assigned 
‘0 eac '\ unit so that the student who has not focused his 


inter: st on a special field of work is seen by the counse- 
lor wore his training and interests can be explored in 
more etail and in relation to current job opportuni- 
ties 
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In 1956, slightly over 5,000 entry applicants were 
registered in the Professional Office. These included 
1956 college graduates, art and drafting students, and 
other inexperienced applicants who may have earned 
degrees prior to 1956 but who had no experience in 
professional jobs. Of the recent graduates, the great- 
est number had majors in the business and education 
fields. Of the remaining group of entry workers, the 
greatest number were commercial artists and drafts- 
men. By 1957, this group numbered 5,600 registrants; 
business and education majors were again most preva- 
lent among recent graduates and art and drafting stu- 
dents the next highest number among other entry 
professional workers. 

Approximately 1,000 placements were made in each 
of the 2 years, chiefly in the fields of engineering, 
commercial art, teaching, and business. In 1956, the 
greatest number were placed in the engineering field. 
In 1957, placements in engineering and business fell 
to second place, while placements in the education 
and art fields continued high. 

For the third year now, the Professional Office has 
had its own recruiter visiting colleges. When this 
program was first conceived in 1956, the plan was 
to have a staff member of the Professional Office 
(a) explore job opportunities for recent college gradu- 
ates in selected firms, (6) offer to recruit for a number 
of firms as their representative on the campus, and 
(c) counsel, screen, and refer students to these firms 
for June openings. It was thought that in view of 
the great pressure from company recruiters, an 
unbiased approach to the job market would be wel- 
comed by students. 


Employers Are Interested 


Visits to employers elicited a great deal of interest 
in this program. ‘The firms selected were middle- 
sized, had no college recruitment programs of their 
own, and were chiefly in the fields of greatest interest 
to liberal arts students—advertising, publishing, 
market research, and business management. Al- 
though we found it difficult to secure specific job 
commitments in December and January for June 
graduates, most employers were interested in hearing 
about individual students. In 1957, about 50 open- 
ings and leads were solicited specifically for the college 
recruitment program. 

The success of this program can be measured by 
the cordial invitations from college placement 
directors to return, by the fact that more students are 
signing for interviews with our recruiter each year, 
and by the fact that a growing number of students 
are referred by the colleges for service in the New 
York City Professional Office. It is rather generally 
recognized that our contribution to college placement 
is important because of the nature and scope of the 
labor market information we bring to the college 
campus. Employers who have not previously used 
the Professional Office have been impressed by our 
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program. Many of them have expressed concern 
over their own recruiting problems in this crucial 
area of beginning workers and are increasingly asking 
our assistance in recruiting recent graduates. 

Over the years, a recognition of the highly indi- 
vidual problems presented by the recent graduate has 
resulted in the development of special tools and pro- 
motion techniques. Among the most useful tools 
have been the special application forms devised to 
elicit specialized information—information which is 
not provided in the basic professional application 
form. Such special forms are now in use for all 
registrants, including entry workers, in commercial 
art, engineering, science, teaching, and social work. 


A Starting Point 


For the student with no specialization, a special 
form designed to provide information on courses, 
extracurricular activities, interests, and goals is used. 
This serves as a starting point for both counselor and 
student in planning a course of action. 

Long experience with the problem of helping ap- 
plicants prepare résumés resulted in the publication 
of a booklet ““A Guide to Preparing a Résumé.” 
This has proved to be an invaluable tool. Since the 
preparation of a résumé involves the thinking through 
of skills, assets, and goals, it is of great help to the 
counselor. The booklet is given to students at the 
conclusion of a counseling interview so that he can 
experiment with the writing of his own résumé using 
the samples in the booklet as a guide. This publica- 
tion has been widely distributed throughout the 
country at the request of colleges and guidance agen- 
cies and has been used as a textbook in courses on 
careers in several colleges. 

Maintaining close relationships with college place- 
ment officers, particpating in career forums, and 
attending conferences such as the Eastern College 
Placement Officers’ Conference are some of the 
community relations techniques which keep us in 
touch with problems and developments in the per- 
sonnel field. Publicity about our services has played 
an important part in the growth of our program. 
The résumé guide was described in one New York 
City daily and later in CHancinGc Times, a national 
magazine—which resulted in a flood of inquiries 
about our service. Publication in Printers INK, 
of an article written by our college recruiter on our 
college program heightened interest in our program 
in the advertising field. National magazines such as 
GLamour and MADEMOISELLE have used our resources 
frequently to obtain occupational information. — 

One of the major problems faced by the liberal 
arts student is the gap between his educational goal 
and his job goal. The student who has studied the 
humanities and who conceives of college education 
as preparation for life rather than as training for 
a career, finds himself at a disadvantage in competing 
for jobs when he graduates. These students, as- 
suming they have no immediate plans for graduate 
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work, are often interested in the “‘creative”’ fi lds, 
They would like jobs in publishing, advertising re. 
search, and in industry with no specific idea oj the 
kinds of jobs they want, either at once or ultimaiely, 

The bewildering complexity of industry in a | rge 
urban center complicates the problem of where 
and how to start. Yet, many students, bewildered 
though they may be at the outset, are the stuif of 
which management is made. ‘These are the poten- 
tially well-rounded people who should be cherished 
and developed in view of the often expressed concern 
that we are training too many specialists. These, 
then, are the students for whom skillful and real- 
istic counseling early in their work is urgent. 

The recent graduate is hired for his potential, but 
one of the problems most frequently faced by the 
counselor and the students is the “startling” fact that 
a professional career in “creative” fields so often 
starts with a nonprofessional job. The future account 
executive may start as an office boy in an advertising 
agency; the future personnel director may start as a 
secretary in a personnel department. Students are 
reluctant to accept this fact of life, particularly be- 
cause there is always “‘someone they know who 
started right out as an account executive.” The 
great majority do not. 

In referring students to their first jobs, oppor- 
tunities in the whole field must be evaluated. Em- 
ployers are rarely articulate or concrete about the 
basic qualities or skills they require of a beginner. 
The college major often seems to be of little interest or 
significance in the employer’s choice. He most 
usually asks for ‘fa nice boy or girl who will fit into my 
organization and who can grow.” When asked 
about promotional opportunities, he invariably re- 
plies: ‘That depends entirely on the individual.” 


Counseling Should Come Early 


Since there are few opportunities for summer exper- 
ience in professional fields, the uncounseled student’s 
exploration of suitable jobs may be long and costly. 
It is the rare liberal arts student who ‘“‘finds himself” 
in his first year of work. Counseling can prevent 
some of the perplexity and confusion, save some of the 
time, and channel the talent. But it must be available 
early enough and it should be fortified with current 
and realistic labor market information, not always 
available in the college. No one is better qualified 
than the college counselor to evaluate the student as a 
total person during his 4 years at school. It is equally 
true that no one is better qualified than the Employ- 
ment Service counselor to evaluate the student's 
ability and opportunities both in terms of his indi- 
vidual potential and the competitive job market. 

In order to provide the individual and imaginative 
service that this group requires, it is necessary to create 
a climate in which such service can develop. We have 
tried to do this and hope to continue to do it in the 
New York City Professional Office by means of the 
approach and techniques described above. 
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